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SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE EARLY PART OF THE 
LIFE OF MARY MITCHELL. 
WRITTEN BY HERSELF. 
(Continued from page 386.) 

After passing through many dispensations 
preparatory to the work of the ministry, I was 
called thereto in the thirty-seventh year of my 
age; the many humbling baptisms into which 


my spirit was plunged, the fears, doubts and | 


dismay, which at times pervaded my mind were 
great, lest I should be wrong, or through human 
weakness conduct so as to expose truth’s testi- 
mony to reproach. In this time of deep wading, 
some dear friends, particularly Mary Richardson 
and Sarah Barney, mothers in Israel, were dipt 
into my state, and felt the exercise of my mind, for 
Thad not communicated it to any, and encourag- 
ed me to give up, and way would be made for 
me. Thus taken as it were by the hand, it was 
not long befgre I felt strength to step forward, 
feeling 2 concern rest weightily on my mind, to 
bear a short testimony in the Yearly Meeting 
among the women Friends ; and giving up there- 
to, it tended to the peace of my mind, which for 
4 time seemed to be clothed, as with holy quiet; 
but this was a state not to be continued in, for 
soon after this, Infinite Wisdom saw fit to permit 
me to be greatly tried My second public ap- 
smi was in a large first-day meeting, in the 

orenoon; having set under a weighty exercise 
of mind for some time, at length I arose in great 
fear and trembling, and was enabled to com- 
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people at that time, and sat down in a good de- 
gree of peade ; but soon after the enemy was suf- 
fered to buffet me with doubts and fears, and 1 
became so dejected and cast down, that I con- 
cluded not to attend in the afternoon; but time 
for going to meeting drew near, and I not seem- 
ing prepared as usual, I was called on by my 
fatherly friend J. J., to go, but I told him I 
thought to stay at home ; he suspected the cause, 
and so encouraged me that I went; but if I had 
given way to the discourager I should have lost 
strength. My connexions were soon informed 
of my appearing in the meeting, which renewed 
their trouble ; and there were (though not among 
them) that. would shoot their arrows, even bitter 
words; and those words in the commission of 
the prophet Ezekiel were often brought to my 
mind, namely, “Though briars and thorns be 
with thee and thou dost dwell among scorpions, 
be not afraid of their words, nor be dismayed at 
their looks.” In this trial I was strengthened 
to keep in the patience, and at length, instead of 
an opposer, I found an encourager; instead of 
bitterness, there was sweetness: this was the 
Lord’s doings, and has been marvellous in mine 
eyes. It was he that changed the heart, and bis 
power that bowed the spirit into mildness, which 
tended greatly to my comfort. 

Being now called and entrusted with the 
precious gift of the ministry, which, though a 
Divine favor, I found and do still find it to be a 
vocation attended with close trials ; but as faith, 
patience aud resignation are abode in, the way 
is opened for the dedicated servants to go forward, 
as far as the Great Master would have them to 
proceed ; and farther than that, will cause dis- 
tress of mind. For to have it said, “who hath 
required this at thy hands?” will be more pain- 
ful than to err on the other hand, although that 
is not a light matter; and with regret I may say, 
I have tasted of both; but the blessed Master 
whom I have served, compassionated my weak- 
ness and restored unto my soul the joy of his 
salvation. Having in some gto learned 
obedience and experience by the things which I 
have suffered, I see clearly there is no safety but 
in a humble, watchful state of mind, a mind truly 


Municate what was given me to hand to the| resigned unto God; a mind concorned to keep 
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a single eye, steadily fixed on the great Giver of 
the gift, and resigned to follow as he leads; so 
shall we be preserved out of the mixture, and 
our offerings be savory and acceptable unto the 
living. Here I would remark, that where the 
imagination is quick and lively, it may, if not 
guarded against, betray the understanding by its 
warmth, animating the mind to move when it 
should be kept silent, and the pure opening of 
truth attended unto, by those concerned to min- 
ister to edification in the Church of Christ. If 
any thing be admitted that is not of the pure 
spring of life, it will not raise life nor beget unto 
God ; though it may be much admired by some, 
and highly pleasing to many, yet it will not 
satisfy those who are hungering and thirsting 
after righteousness, and who cannot be nourished 
with any other bread, than the bread of life, 
which is only to be had from him who came 
down-from heaven, and who qualifies and com- 
missions his ministers to minister of, and from 
himself. 

I sensibly know we have a crafty enemy, and 
if our dwelling be not in humility and resigna- 
tion, there is danger of our being drawn to offer 
before the right time, which will not find ac- 
ceptance any more than Saul’s, which he offered 
before the Prophet came, Oh! the need there 


is of reduction of self; for if the crafty one can- 
not prevail to make us go too fast, he tries to 
discourage, and so sink us under the weight 


thereof. Having been in the course of my 
passing along tried on both hands, I wish these 
hints may prove helpful to such as may be tried 
in the like way, and not suppose their path to be 
different from others, as I have been ready to 
think mine was; but no doubt it hath been in 
wisdom, to fit for the work and service appointed 
me by the Great Master. Although the gift in 
the ministry vouchsafed me was small in com- 
parison with many of the Lord’s servants, yet it 
was not to be hidden, and I found it my place 
to exercise it among Friends and other people, 
both at home and abroad ; but oh ! the fear and 
dread that many times rested on my mind; yet 
when resigned, I have found Divine Goodness 
to be strength in weakness, riches in poverty, and 
a present help in the needful time. I desire to 
render and ascribe honor, power and glory unto 
the Lofd my God ; and continue to feel my“own 
nothingness, my utter inability to do or think 
any thing good, without his Divine assistance, 
as observed by Catharine Payton, ‘‘ What the 
Lord’s servants are in him, is of him.” I may 
observe, that my concern to travel and labor in 
the Gospel hath been frequent, though not call- 
ed so far from my outward bome as many others 
of the Lord’s servants have been, yet have found 
it enough for my weak mind and feeble body to 
get through with; it was the Lord who carried 
me through, what to human appearance seemed 
many times almost impossible. QO! let no poor 
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weak servant of the Lord despair, though called 
to service which appears far above their capacity 
of body and mind, but resignedly cast their care 
on him who requires no impossibilities of his 
people ; for he will strengthen for the work, or 
excuse and accept the will for the deed, as [ 
have sometimes experienced. 


LETTER FROM ELIZABETH WEBB TO ANTHONY 
WILLIAM BOEHM. 


Elizabeth Webb was an acknowledged minis. 
ter among the people called Quakers, who, from 
an apprehension of religious duty, and the con- 
straints of gospel love, went from Pennsylvania 
to Great Britain, to visit her friends there, 
the year 1712, and in London contract 
acquaintance with Anthony William 
chaplain to prince George of Denmark, the 
sort of Ann, queen of England. He was by 
birth a German, but well acquainted with the 
English language, and died in the year 1722; 
the divers writings on religious subjects he has 
left, show him to be a man of a truly pious and 
catholic disposition, which is also confirmed by 
the testimonials given of him by men of charac- 
ter in that time, who, from their personal know- 
ledge, mention him with great respect, for his 
piety to God, and benevolence to mankind. 

Worthy Friend,—The kind respect thou 
shewed me, when at London, hath laid me un- 
der an obligation wherein I find my mind drawn 
to communicate to thee in the openings of divine 
love, on which I must desire thy favorable con- 
struction; as I am almost a stranger to thee. 
What I have to write, hath been on my mind 
these several weeks, in that pure, innocent love, 
in which is the communion of saints. I have no 
learned method to deliver my religious experi- 
ence, either by word or writing, but plainly and 
simply, as the Spirit of Truth directs; and I 
being the weaker vessel too, have the more need 
to beg to be excused. I shall not write from 
notions or speculations; as, at a distance, I look 
on such things as unsafe, and I know they are 
many times unsound; but I shall write a small 
part of what I have gone through, and what my 
soul hath tasted of the good word of life, which 
is near; that we may have fellowship together 
in God the father ofur spirits, and in be son 
Jesus Christ our Lord; whom my soul hath 
known, both in mercy and in judgment; to the 
mortifying, in a good degree, the fallen and cor- 
rupt nature, and to the purifying of my heart, 80 
far that I can say to his praise, F do not see him 
through particular forms, sects, party-impres- 
sions, or any such thing; no, my dear friend, I 
never sought after the Lord in these ways, nor 
for any of these ends; but I sought after himin 
my young years for salvation, and I sfill seek to 
him for the perfect restoration of my soul ia 
him. I have nothing of my own to boast of, 
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unless it be weakness and infirmities: but desire| I received thy second letter just as I was go- 
to rejoice in the cross of Christ, by which I am ing out of London, of which I have sent thee a 
crucified to the world, in a good degree, and the' copy, with some annotations; my view therein 
world to me, so that I can say I die daily. | is, that if thou thinks it may be of benefit to any, 
And as touching the fondness for pA may communicate it; if not let it lie by 
religious profession and conversation, these things thee. 
have cast no mist before my eyes. I take great notice of thy Christian love and 
I can see, own and love the image of my Lord! good advice in thy second letter, and do accept 
and Saviour in any sort of profession, if the soul of it very heartily ; and can assure thee that my 
hath been educated in the heavenly university labor is not to gather people into a formality, but 
or school of Christ; nevertheless we cannot see|I labor according as the Lord enables me to 
God in, or have fellowship with all sorts of con-| gather souls to Christ, who is able to make the 
versations ; that of the wicked is as “if there hearts of the children of men plain, honest, up- 
was no God,’—God is “not in all their! right and clean; and “ when the inside is clean 








thoughts,’’ and such as despise the image of the! the outside will be clean also.” 


But I freel 
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meek, humble Jesus, and will follow none of his 
«precepts, nor his self-denying example, whilst 
they are here, the Lord will hereafter despise 
their image; for they shall have an image ac- 
cording to the seed or spirit, in which they lay 
down their body ; every seed shall have its own 
body in the resurrection of the just and the un- 
just, and every one shall receive his own sen- 
tence. Thou well observest that sin, self-love, 


_ self-will, &e. contract the soul into a very narrow 


compass; but the love of God breaks down all 
those walls of selfishness by which the soul is 
hedged in and restrained from universal love 
and benignity. This is very true; but, there 
are those who will not receive our love as it is in 
Jesus; nevertheless some have felt the flowings 
of the love and compassion of Him “ that would 
not the death of a sinner, but rather that all 
would return to him, repent and live.” Iam a 
witness for the Lord, that the shedding abroad 
of his love over the inhabitants of this nation 
hath been like showers of rain in the spring time. 
I well remember that I told a friend in London, 
I felt the divine extendings of the love of God 
s0 to flow to the people, as I walked in the 
streets of the city, that I could have freely pub- 
lished the salvation of God, which is near, and 
his righteousness which is ready to be revealed, 
in the public places of concourse; the friend 
said he hoped it would not be required of me. 
This I mention to convince thee that universal 
love prevails in the hearts of some who are un- 
known to the world, and hardly known to their 
own brethren ; and this is not to be wondered at. 
Eli did not know the inward exercise of Hannah; 
and the prophet Elijah thought he had been left 
alone, until the Lord told him he had seven 
thousand in Israel, who had not bowed to Baal ; 
the prophet Samuel, also, when he looked out 
with an eye of reason on the goodness of the 
stature of Eliab, said, “surely the Lord’s 
anointed is before me;’’ so now, unless the Lord 
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acknowledge that the glory of the true dam 
or mystical body, or bride of Christ, which is 
made up of souls, who have entered into cove- 
nant with the Lord, to love and serve him forev- 
er, is within; her clothing is of wrought gold, 
and the curious needlework of virgin wisdom is 
upon her; for, she having been stripped of all 
her old rags or garments of righteousness and 
unrighteousness, and having been washed in 
pure water, her bridegroom hath anointed her 
with holy oil, the holy unction of his spirit, and 
he is clothing her with the beautiful garment of 
his salvation, the robe of his righteousness; she 
is depending on him for her daily bread. So 
that she is not eating her own bread, nor wear- 
ing her own apparel ; she cannot be content only 
with bearing his name, but longs to be made 
more and more a partaker of his divine nature, 
and the love of her Lord hath been and still is 
so largely extended to her, with her love so to 
him, that she is wholly subject to him; he rul- 
eth in love, and she obeys in love, and this makes 
all things easy ; she hath no will of her own; 
but the will of her Lord is her will in all things, 
all his commands are pleasant to her, because 
she delights to wait on him, and to serve in his 
presence ; and had rather be deprived of all out- 
ward enjoyments, than of his presence and the 
enjoyment of his favor; her conversation is 
adorned with humility and meekness, her steps 
are comely in the eyes of her beloved; “all her 
children are taught of the Lord, established in 
righteousness, and great is their peace.’ And 
my soul may say to the praise and glory of God; 
that no greater comfort can be enjoyed on this 
side of the grave, than to be a child or member 
of this church. 

And now, my dear friend, I will give thee a 
short account of the dealings of the Lord with 
me in my young years; how he brought my soul 
through fire and water. For what end this hath 
lived in my mind I know not, except it be for 


be pleased to reveal things to us, we are liable to| our spiritual communion ; but when my soul is 
mistake. But blessed be the name of our most| lowest and nearest to the Lord, in the simplicity 
gracious God, who is the same that ever he was,|of trath, then is my heart opened and my miad 
he sees not as man sees, for man lovks at the} filled with divine love respecting this matter. I 
outward appearance, but God looks at the heart. | desire thee to peruse it inwardly, when thou art 
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lenin iiss entiatsientnenennnanntiii i 
retired, and not to judge of it before thou hast | but I was convinced that the hireling shepherds, 
gone through it, and then judge as freely as thou | who teach for hire and divine for money, were 
pleasest. I was baptized and educated in the | not the ministers of Christ, by the testimony of 
way of the church of England; I went to school | the prophets and of Christ himself; who said, 
toa minister thereof, and loved and honored him | “by their fruits ye shall know them;”’ go I left 
greatly; he shewed great kindness and tender-| going to hear them, and walked alone; for | 
ness to me, and in those days I looked on the] went so long, till a fear followed me into the 
ministers to be like angels, that brought glad ti- | worship house; and I thought it would be just . 
dings to the children of men; but when I was] upon me if I was made an example for my inat- 

about fourteen years of age, I went to live at a| tention to the spirit of truth. And when I wag 
knight’s house who kept a chaplain. I observed | about fifteen years old, it pleased God to send 
his conversation and saw it was vain, and Ij the spirit of grace and supplication into my 
thought it ought not to be so, and was troubled} heart, by which I prayed fervently unto the 
in my mind; for I then began to think on my, Lord; there was a divine breathing in my soul. 
latter end, and also on eternity; and I had no} I had no life in my forms of prayer, except that 
assurance of salvation, or a state of happiness, if | one which Christ taught his disciples, for which 
it should please the Lord to send the messenger | I have always had a reverent esteem ; but when 
of death to call me away; so the fear of the Lord | I was in a state to pray, I found that the spirit 
laid hold on my mind, and I began to search the | made intercession in me, and for me, according 
scriptures, and found they testified that the| to the present want and necessity of my soul. | 
wicked should be turned into hell, and all those | remember the expressions that used to run thro’ 
that forget God ; and I saw that both priests and | my mind were, Oh Lord! preserve me in thy fear 
people did too generally forget God, as soon as} and thy truth. Oh Lord! shew me thy way, and 
they came off their knees or from their devotion ; | make known thy mind and will unto me ;—and 
and I was much afraid of hell, and wanted an/|I thought I was ready to obey it, and much de 
assurance of a place in the kingdom of heaven. | sired to know the people of God, for my soul 
Then I began to think on the great promises | cried, Oh, Lord, where dost thou feed thy flock, 
that were made for me in my baptism, as they | why should I be as one that is turned aside from 
called it, whereby they said I was made a mem-| the flocks of thy companions. Oh the drawing 
ber of Christ, a child of God, &c., and that 1} cords of thy divine love. Oh thou didst draw 
should renounce the devil and all his works, the | my soul with longings and breathings after the 
pomps and vanities of this wicked world, and all | knowledge of the only true God, and of Jesus 
the sinful lusts of the flesh, and should keep} Christ. There was then no condemnation for 
God’s holy will and commandments. 1 thought | the sins of ignorance, which the Lord winked at, 
indeed this was the way to obtain a place in the | but he called me to repent and forsake my pride 
kingdom of heaven, but I had no power to do| and vain company, which was a great cross to 
what I ought to do, nor to forsake what I ought | the will of the flesh ; and I took it up for seve- 
to forsake; for I was very proud, vain and airy ; | ral months, and while I did so, my soul had 
but as I was thus inwardly exercised, and out-| great peace and divine comfort, so that many 
wardly searching the scriptures, my understand- times the enjoyment of divine love was more to 
ing was more and more opened ; I read, and took | me than my natural food, or any outward thing. 
notice that the ministers of Christ, which he| I remember when the family used to ask me 
qualified and sent forth to preach, were to do it | why I did not come to meat, [ used to think I 
freely ; for Christ said, ‘freely ye have received, | had meat to eat they knew nothing of; and in 
freely give;’’ and that those “who run when | those times of retirement I had manifestations of 
the Lord never sent them, should not profit the | sufferings, that I should go through, and a sight 
people at all;’’ and many such things opened in | of several things which I met with since, and in ° 
my mind, and I used to ponder them in my | those times’I walked alone; I was convinced 
heart; and the promises to the flock in the 34th | that the Quakers held the principles of truth, 
of Ezekiel, where the Lord promised to bind up | and that their ministry was the true ministry; 
that which was broken and to strengthen that | but I dwelt then far from any of them, only thus 
which was sick. Those and such like portions| it had happened. When 1 was about twelve years 
of the scriptures, were very comfortable to me, | old, I was at a meeting or two of theirs, and the 
for I was sick of my sins, and my heart was bro- | doctrine of one man that preached there, proved 
ken many times before the Lord, and I thought, | to me (as the wise man terms it) “like bread 
Oh that I had lived in the days of Jesus Christ, | cast upon the waters, for it was found after many 
I would surely have been one of those that fol-|days;” the sound of his voice seemed to be in 
lowed him ; and I grieved because the Jews cra- | my mind when I was alone, and some of his 
cified him ; so that I loved Christ in the outward | words came fresh into my remembrance, and the 
appearance, and could have said,(as Peter said,) | voice and the words suited with the exercise of 
far be it from thee, Lord, to suffer. Yet I did] my mind; and at that time I met also with 4 
not know he was so near me by his holy spirit; | little book of theirs, which, as the doctrine It 
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contained agreed with the doctrine of the apos- 
tles, I was confirmed in my judgment, that their 
profession agreed with the truth, but did not join 
with them; for by that time flesh and blood be- 
gan to be very uneasy under the yoke of retire- 
ment, and to groan for liberty. I was about 
sixteen years old, so I was persuaded, by reason- 
ing with flesh and blood, that I was young and 
might take a little more pleasure, and might 
serve God when I was older; so I let go 
my exercise of watching and praying, left off re- 
tirement, and let my love out to visible objects ; 
pride and vanity grew up again, the divine, 
sweet, cek, loving spirit withdrew, and I coul i 
not find it again when I pleased, although I did | 
seek it sometimes ; for I could have been pleased | 
with the sweet comforts of his love, yet I did not | 
like to bear the daily cross; and being convinced | 
that was the Quakers’ principle, and believing | 
they did enjoy the sweetness of divine love in | 
their meetings, I went sometimes a great way to 
a meeting, to seek for divine refreshment there, 
but to no purpose; for I was like some dry stick | 
that had no sap nor virtue, unto which rain or’ 
sun-shine, summer or winter, are all alike; thus | 
it was with me for about three years. Oh the | 
remembrance of that misspent time! Oh the trib- | 
ulation that came on me for my disobedience, is 
never to be forgotten by me. But when I was 
about nineteen years of age, it pleased the Al- | 


human spirit contrived to get its life accomplish - 
ed ia this confused world—waiat a man like us, 
and yet no common man, felt, did, suffered— 
how he fought, and how he conquered, if we 
could only get possession and firm grasp of that, 
we should have got almost all that is worth hav- 
ing in truth, with its technicalities stripped off ; 
for what is the use of truth, except to teach 
man how to live ?—-Robertson. 


We published in our last number the ad- 
vertisement of Nathl. Richardson, who has io 
press, “ Conversations, Discussions and Anec- 
dotes of Thomas Story.” We commence in this 
number some extracts from the work. From a 
hasty glance at its contents it appears to be lively 
and interesting, and as a specimen of the spirit 
of the olden time may interest the young. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The conversations related in the ensuing pages, 
transpired near a century and a half ago. But 
the subjects of which they treat have not grown 
old with time, nor has the light then shed upon 
them faded with the roll of years. 

The powers of intellect, the clearness and 
cogency of argument here exhibited, have rarely 
been surpassed, and have lost none of their 


mighty to send his quickening spirit again into original vigor nor of their genuine merit by the 
my heart, and his light shined into my mind; lapse of years. Time writes no wrinkles on the 


all my transgressions were set in order before brow of religious principles, nor have the errors 
me, and I was made deeply sensible of my great | here combated become by age less injurious to 
loss; Oh! then I cried, woe is me, woe is me, I | the welfare of the present, than they were to a 


am undone, [ have slain the babe of grace, I | 
have crucified the Lord of life and glory to my- 
self afresh, although I have not put him to open 
shame ; for I had been preserved in moral hon- 
esty in all respects, to that degree, that I durst 
not tell a lie, or speak an evil word, and could 
be trusted ia any place, and in any thing; for 
this would be in my mind many times, that if I 
was not faithful in the unrighteous mammon I 
should not be trusted with the heavenly treasure ; 
but notwithstanding my righteousness, He, whose 
eye penetrates all hearts, found me so guilty that 
I thought there was no mercy for me. Oh! 
that testimony of the blessed Jesus I found to 
true, viz., Except your righteousness exceed 
the righteousness of thé Scribes and Pharisees, 
there is no admittance into the kingdom of hea- 
ven or favor of God. 
(To be continued.) 
ssemendliliaiines 
CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY. 


There is a vast value in genuine biography. 
It is good to have real views of what life is, and 
what Christian life may be. It is good to fami- 
liarize ourselves with the history of those who 
are as the salt of the earth. We cannot help con- 
tracting good from such associations. How a 


former generation. 

The work, therefore, has the freshness, the 
intcrest, and the practical utility, of a work of 
yesterday, and will, perhaps, be even more ac- 
ceptable to the reader, from being clothed in 
the strong, direct, yet classic language of a by-. 
gone age. 

Thomas Story was educated in the way of the 
National Church, and was trained in the fashion- 
able accomplishments of an English gentleman 
of that period. He speaks of his acknowledged 
proficiency in the sword exercise, and of devoting 
some attention to music. A writer says of him: 

‘‘ He was a man of excellent understanding, 
and highly educated, and had particularly applied 
part of his time to the study of Natural History 
and the physical nature of things.” 

At a proper age he was placed with a coun- 
sellor to study law, intending to enter one of the 
Inns of Court to finish ; but his sense of religious 
duty turned him from this course, and joining, 
from conviction, with the people called Quakers, 
he became a minister among them and to mul- 
titudes of others, of the gospel of Christ ‘ 

Hetravelled extensively in Europeand America 
in the prosecution of this, as he believed, divine 
mission, and underwent many hardships, dangers, 
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and privations. In one of his many voyages hej; 


was captured by a French privateer, and was for 
a time detained a prisoner at a French port. 

But his abilities and excellencies as a miovister, 
were not all that rendered him conspicuous ; 
whilst in America, having finished a religious 
engagement, he was solicited by William Penn 
to remain and take some charge of his affairs in 
Pennsylvania ; and yielding his consent, he was 
appointed Keeper of the Seal, Master of the Rolls, 
a member of the Council, and was the first 
Recorder of the city of Philadelphia, named as 
such in the first city charter, 1701. 

In 1706 he married Anne, daughter of Edward 
Shippen mayor, of Philadelphia ; this marriage 
connection continued about six years, she dying 
. in 1712. In 1706 he was chosen mayor of 
Philadelphia, but declining to serve was fined 
£20 by the common council. But besides his 
assiduous attention to the duties of the several 
offices which he did accept, he appears to have 
led a life of great activity, being almost con- 
stantly engaged in religious services of an arduous 
character. 

The business which he followed for a mainte- 
nance, both in England and in America, was that 
of a scrivener, and he appears to have acquired 
considerable property in this way and by mar- 
riage ; after his father’s death he came into 
possession of the paternal estate at Justice Town, 
England, and although it can hardly be said that 
he made it his home, (so much was he absent), 
yet he took much pleasure in tree-planting, as an 
example, as he says, to the neighboring proprie- 
tors, having planted out many thousand trees, 
collected from different parts of the world, but 
chiefly from America. He died in 1742 of 
paralysis, aged about seventy-five years. 

‘‘ Many witnesses remain,” says a cotemporary, 
“‘ even all who were acquainted with him, of his 
high value and merit as a glorious instrument in 
the Divine hand.” 

He left, in his own handwriting a voluminous 
account of his life and travels; and in his will 
gave directions for its publication, at the expense 
of the residue of his estate, real and personal, 
to be bestowed upon the public as the author’s 
legacy. 

These munificent intentions were nobly carried 
out by his trustees, who, within five years after 
his decease, “ printed a certain number of copies 
of the said journal”’ in large folio of near eight 
hundred pages. 

The copy from which these extracts have been 
taken is in paper, typography, and binding, a 
fine specimen of art. The number of copies 
thus issued is nowhere stated, nor is any intima- 
tion given of the amount of the residue of the 
estate ; both matters of some interest to those 
who read the work. 

In readiug the conversations and the discus- 
sions (some of them of great length), it will 


scarcely be supposed that the author’s memory 
could possibly recollect the whole as it is here 
related; yet as he could be at no loss as to the 
full purport of what had passed on these occa- 
sions, and had a clear conception in his own mind 
of the arguments involved, there could be no 
great difficulty in his giving a truthful portrait 
of the discussion. The author has himself 
signified that, in writing them out, he has, in 
some instances, amplified the argument and ex- 
tended the quotations. By such means, however, 
the value of these productions is enhanced, as 
being, by so much the more, a complete exposi- 
tion of the several subjects of which they treat. 

As to the temper, object,-and manner of the 
author, in conducting controversy, the reader is 
particularly referred to the following statement 
taken from his journal :-— 

“ Divers cisputes I have had with many io 
other parts of the world; but never began any 
controversy, being always on the defensive side, 
and rarely entered upon any point in question, 
with any sect, till I knew the Divine truth over 
all in my own mind and my will subjected by it. 
And my next care usually was, not to provoke 
my opponent, for by keeping him calm | had his 
own understanding, and the measure of grace in 
him, for truth and my point, against the error he 
contended for ; and my chief aim generally hath 
been, to gain upon people’s understanding for 
their own good. But where a man is put ina 
passion, he may be confounded, but not con- 
vinced. , 

‘‘ And this has also taught me to be totally 
silent, and sometimes even insulted by ignorants 
as if I had nothing to say; till the power and 
virtue of Truth hath arisen in my mind, and 
then it hath never failed, by its own light and 
evidence, to support its own cause, and justify 
me.” NATHL. RICHARDSON. 

Byserry, Philadelphia, 8 mo. 6th, 1860. 


DR. .GILPIN, OF SCALEBY CASTLE, ENGLAND. 
The Lord’s Supper. 


Dr. Gilpin sent his son, a counsellor, under 
whom I had been initiated into the study of the 
law, and who still retained a great affection for 
me, to invite me to his house at Scaleby Castle, 
and desired to see some of the Quakers’ books, 
supposing I had been imposed upon by reading 
them; and I sent him; a# I remember, all that 
I had. 

Soon after I had parted with these books, I 
observed a cloud come over my mind, and an 
unusual concern; and therein the two Sacra- 
ments (commonly so termed) came afresh into 
my remembrance, and divers Scriptures and 
argumetts, pro avd con; and then I was appre- 
hensive the doctor was preparing something of 
that sort to discourse me upon ; and I began to 
search out some Scriptures in defence of my own 
sentiments on those subjects. But as I proceed- 
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ed a little in that work, 1 became more uneasy 
and clouded, upon which I laid aside the Scrip- 
tures and sat still, looking toward the Lord for 
counsel. For I considered the doctor as a man 
of great learning, religious in his way, an ancient 
preacher and writer too, famous in Oliver’s time, 
and a throne among his brethren, and that he 
might advance such subtilties as I could not 
readily confute, nor would concede to as knowing 
them erroneous, though I might not suddenly 
be furnished with arguments to demonstrate 
their fallacy ; and so might receive hurt. 

And then it was clear to my understanding, 
that, he was in his own will and strength, though 
with a good intent, in his own sense searching 
the letter, and depending upon that and his own 
wisdom, acquirements and subtility, leaning to 
his own spirit and understanding, I must de- 
cline that way, and trust in the Spirit of Christ, 
the Divine Author of the Holy Scriptures. And 
as this caution was presented in the life and vir- 
tue of truth, I rested satisfied therein, and 
searched no further on that occasion. When I 
went to his house, he entered into a discourse 
on those subjects, and had such passages of 
Scripture folded down as he purposed to use; 
and when I observed it, I was confirmed that 
my sight of him, in my own chamber at Carlisle, 
and of his work, some days before, was right; 
and my mind was strengthened thereby. But be- 
fore he began to move upon the subject, he dis- 
missed every other person out of the room, so 
that himself and I remained alone. 

The first thing he said was, in a calm manner, 
to admonish me to be very cautious how I es- 
poused the errors of the Quakers, for he had 
heard of late, and with concern, that I had been 
among them, or seemed to incline that way. I 
answered that I had not been much among them, 
nor seen any of their books but those I had sent 
him, and knew not of any errors they held. 
Yes, said he, they deny the ordinances of Christ, 
the two Sacraments, Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, and then opened his book, at one of his 
down-folded leaves, were he read thus :—“ Unto 
the church of God which is at Corinth, to them 
that are sanctified in Christ Jesus, called to be 
saints.” 1 Cor. i. 2. 

And at another folded down part he read 
thus :—“ For I have received of the Lord that 
which also I delivered ynto you, that the Lord 
Jesus, the same night in which he was betrayed, 
took bread ; and when he had given thanks, he 
brake it, and said, Take, eat, this is my body, 
which is broken for you ; this doin remembrance 
of me. After the same manner, also, he took 
the cup, when he had supped, saying, This cup 
is the New Testament in my blood ; this do ye, 
as oft as you drink it, in remembrance of me. 
For as often as ye eat this bread, and drink this 
cup, ye do show the Lord’s death till he come.” 

Upon these Scriptures he raised this argument. 


That though the Corinthians at that time were 
sanctified in Christ, and called to be saints, yet 
they still needed this ordinance, and were to 
continue in it, according to the apostle’s doc- 
trine, till the coming of Christ at the end of the 
world. And he did not think the Quakers more 
holy or perfect Christians than the Corinthians 
at that time ; and consequently that no state in 
this life can render that ordinance needless to 
them, or overgrow it. 

To this I replied, that though some of those 
Corinthians had obeyed the call of God, and 
were at that time sanctified by faith in Christ, 
yet others of them had not obeyed the call, but 
were remaining in gross sins and pollutions. 
Bat as they had been heathens, and convinced 
by the ministry of that apostle, as appears by 
the beginning of the second and fifteenth chap- 
ters of that epistle, he had first of all preached 
to them Christ’s coming in the flesh among the 
Jews, his jife, miracles, doctrines, death for our 
sins, and resurrection from the dead, as saving 
truths, but does notso much as mention this sup- 
posed ordinance amongthem. But considering 
their weak and carnal state, and incapacity then to 
reach the knowledge of Divine mysteries, the 
apostle had, in their initiation into the Christian 
religion, related to them the sayings of Christ 
on that subject ; and they had been in the prac- 
tice, or rather abuse of it, til] the time of the 
writing of that epistle. Yetif the words of that 
epistle, in that place, be carefully and impartially 
observed, without prepossession or prejudice, and 
compared with other Scriptures, it will appear 
that there is not any positive command for it at 
all, much less is it made a standing ordinance, 
but left to the option and discretion of his 
disciples, to whom it was first mentioned how 
often they should do it, and, consequently, also, 
how long they should continue it, as appears by 
the same text now adduced; viz., ‘ This do, as 
often as ye do it, in remembrance of me.” 

But, to set this matter in a clearer light, it is 
well known that, at the time of the redemption 
of the Jews from their Egyptian slavery, the 
Passover with the Paschal Lamb was instituted 
as a standing ordinance, in commemoration of 
it, until Christ, the Lamb of God, and antitype 
of that figure, should come. But, as Israel, of- 
fending the Lord, was afterward sent into cap- 
tivity under the Babylonians, they could not, in 
that state and under that government, celebrate 
it in form; and therefore they invented another 
way to keep that great deliverance in memory, 
which was this : 

The father, or chief of the family, at the 
proper time of the Paschal Supper, took bread 
and blessed it, saying: “ Blessed be thou, U 
Lord our God, who gives us the fruit of the 
earth ;”’ then dividing it among the company, in. 
like manner also he took the cup, and, blessing 
it, said: “ Blessed be thou, O Lord, who gives 
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us the fruit of the vine.” This they did in a 
solemn manner, remembering their Egyptian 
slavery and deliverance, lamenting their present 
state, acknowledging their sins, and the justice 
of God in their punishment, and hopes of his 
mercy from his former kind dealings and gracious 


promises. 
(To be continued.) 
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Digp, In Birmingham Township, Delaware Co., on 
the 18th ult., NarHanieL Speakman, in the 70th year 
of his age. The deceased was a prominent member 
of the Society of Friends. 





, Of apolexy, after a short illness of four days, 
at; North Castle, West Chester Co., N. Y., the 1st of 
8th month, Caro.ine, wife of Samuel K. Stouten- 
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after the doings of thy son rather with the lan. 
tern of love than with the bull’s-eye of duty; 
for as the clock is said to be stower than the sup, 
so is a son sometimes faster for a watch.— 
Diogenes. 

sieimempitiaatiaiasiagais 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


WHAT IS OUR PATH IN LIFE? 


If it was impossible in the days of Jesus, for 
a man to serve two masters, it is equally so now. 
Out of the heart are the issues of life, either 
good or bad. We cannot live to God and to 
the world at the same time; no fountain sends 
forth at the same place “sweet water and bit- 
ter.” Christ and Belial can no more dwell 


| together, than light and darkness. Everything 


produces after its kind, as every effect corres- 
ponds with its cause. The thorn tree does not 
bear figs, nor the bramble bush grapes. As the 


burgh, in the 40th year of her age. She was an af- | tree is known by its fruits; so the spirit We are 
fectionate wife and daughter, and long will her many | of is manifested by our works. If the spirit of 


virtues be held in remembrance by a large circle of 


friends and acquaintances. The meeting, of which she 
was a member has sustained a great loss in her re- 


Christ be in us and abound, our steady upright 
walk in life will show forth kindness, forbear- 


moval ; but we trust our loss is her eternal gain, and ance, patience, humility, temperance, peace, 


we doubt not her pure spirit has winged its flight to 
God who gave it. May ber example stimulate us to 


honesty, goodness, truth, charity, faith, love and 
good will to all men; adorning virtues of the 


faithfaloess in the performance of every good word } Christian character, and practically exemplified 


and work ; that when the time of our departure draws 
nigh, we too may be received into the mansions of 
the redeemed. 


——, In Attleboro, Bucks Co., Pa., on the 2d of 8th 

mo., 1860, of cancer, Mary W. Lonasuore, in the 
69th year of her age, a member of Middletown Monthly 
Meeting. 
, Near Attleboro, Bucks Co., Pa., on the 31st 
of 8th mo., 1860, of paralysis, Susanna GiLLam, aged 
72 years 9 months and 12 days, an elder and very ac- 
tive member of Middletown Monthly Meeting. 


——, At the residence of Mark Palmer, within the 
limits of Falls Monthly Meeting, Pa., on the 23d of 
8th mo., 1860, Saran M. Buntine, daughter of the late 
Jeremiah Bunting, of Newtown, aged 42 years and 3 
months. 


-——, On 6th day evening, 8th mo. 31, WituiaAm 
Jouns, in the 70th year of his age, a member of Wood- 
bury Monthly Meeting, New Jersey. 





———_>—~t0—- 


PARENTAL HOROLOGY; OR WARNINGS BY A 
WATCHMAKER,. 


A son, like a watch, should be carefully regu- 
lated ; if he be too fast, do not attempt to make 
him suddenly slow ; and if too slow, do not too 
violently urge him to rapidity. Slowness en- 
gendereth surety, while rapidity frequently 
leadeth to ruin. Wind him up carefully with 
the key of thy counsel, and take care that thou 
dost not break the spirit of thy offspring by the 
haste of thy temper. The night air damageth 
the most excellent works—so doth the latch-key 
often open the door to mischief. Good hours 
are the nucleus of good days, and. he who goeth 
to bed early will rise in his profession. Look 


in the life of Jesus of Nazareth, the great pattern 
and example of every Christian believer. 

On the other hand, anger, hatred, cruelty, 
strife, pride, envy, falsehood, intemperance, 
revellings, and such like, are the works of the 
flesh ; ‘they which do such things, shall not 
inherit the kingdom of God.’’ We are either, 
then, in the broad way that leads to destruction, 
or in the straight and narrow path of life and 
peace. All are embraced in these two classes, 
and the end must be with the sheep on the 
right hand, or with the goats on the Icft. In 
either case we may read in the Scripture record 
the sentence already pronounced, and as every 
one may know and feel within his own breast. 
We are either living to the spirit, working 
righteousness, and at peace with God, or the 
reverse. “If thy heart condemn thee, God is 
greater than thy heart, and knoweth all things; 
but if thy heart condemn thee not, then hast 
thou confidence towards God.” ‘ Such as ye 
sow, such shall ye reap.” The flesh yields cor- 
ruption, the spirit lifeseverlasting. 

If the cares of this life, and the deceitfulness 
of riches so occupy our time, as to have the up- 
permost place in our hearts, they become filled 
with these guests, like the temple at Jerusalem, 
so that there is no room for the Saviour there. 
In this state we live to the world, the flesh and 
the devil. If this is our sorrowful, unheppy 
condition, let us flee from it as the prodigal 
son to the father’s house ; for ‘ what shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul.” The present moment only 
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js ours; and now is the accepted time; to-morrow’s on many butterflies which were seen flew about 
sun to us may never rise. Qur fellow pilgrims as if drunk, and at last disappeared ; the air be- 
are falling on every side; youth, middle life and came very humid, so much so that the grass felt 
mature age, promiscuously go down to the grave. | to one of the observers as if recently rained up- 

Where art thou, dear reader, in this journey | on. At 5h. 55m. a mock sun was formed 22° 
of life, which we can travel but once? Let us| below the true sun, having the ordinary circular 
look home within ourselves. Does the spirit of | form. From the summit of Pena Castilla, over- 
Christ rule there, or the love of the world? Let! looking the Bay of Biscay, Mr. Heath noticed the 
us bring our deeds to the light of an inward self | magnificence of the coloring of the sky reflected 
examination, for the witness and reprover is lin the sea, while the water near us was of a deep 
there, and will either justify or condemn us. leaden hue, owing to clouds overhead. 

It is testified that eye hath not seen, norear! Iam indebted to Mr. Thompson, master of 
heard, neither has it entered into the heart of| Her Majesty’s ship Himalaya, for the following 
man to conceive the good things that are in| observations: Totality commenced at 2h. 52m. 








store for them that wait upon God, and are faith- 
ful and obedient to his manifestations in their 
own souls. Great and glorious promise! Most 
exalted inheritance ! Can any other pleasure or 
treasure compare with this Divine reality? The 
fleeting things of this life must soon be left 


55s., when prominences were visible, one on the 
west and two on the east, of a bright lurid lake 
color, followed by the corona shooting out on 
the east of the sun in two-forked tongues. The 


| color of the corona was white darting outwards. 


Toward the end of the totality another pro- 


behind. If we miss of Heaven, all is lost—if| minence wag noticed on the west side of the sun, 
we gain this pearl of great price, it is everything | of the same color, as those first seen, and below 
tous. Remember the rich man in the parable,| this a most beautiful collection, as of golden 
and poor Lazarus; also the testimony of Jesus, | beads closely strung together, shone out, extend- 


“If ye die in your sins, whither I go ye cannot 

come.” ‘Watch and pray, lest ye enter into 

temptation.” On the one side is Heaven, 

eternity, God,—on the other, the world, tribu- 

lation, death. W. 
Baltimore, 8mo. 24th, 1860. 


—_——> <r —__—_ 


THE ECLIPSE IN SPAIN. 


ing to the lowest part of the western limit of the 
sun. The stars numbered 7 and 8 in Mr. Hind’s 
map were distinctly visible in the telescope. The 
cusps of the sun were rounded before and after 
totality, and the prominences were lurid and 
well defined. A very considerable variation of 
the compass took place during the eclipse. Lieu- 
tenant N. C. Barton, of the same ship, states that 
Venus appeared shining very brightly in the 


E. J. Lowe publishes in the London Times an! midst of the totality at 2h. 59m. 563. Pollyx 


interesting account of the eclipse and the at- 
tendant phenomena as observed in the neighbor- | 
hood of Santander, Spain. He says: 

“ Before totality commenced, the colors in the | 
sky and on the hills were magnificent beyond all 
description ; the clear sky in the north assumed | 
a deep indigo color, while in the west the horizon 
was pitch black (like night). In the east the! 
clear sky was very pale blue, with orange and} 
red like sunrise, and the hills in the south were } 
very red; on the shadows sweeping across, the 
deep blue in the north changed like magic to 
pale sunrise tints of orange and red, while the| 
— appearance in the east had changed to, 
indigo. 

The colors increased in brilliancy near the 
horizon; overhead the skywas leaden. Some’ 
white houses at a little distance were brought| 
bearer, and assumed a warm yellow tint; the 
darkness was great ; thermometers could not be 
tead. The countenances of men were of a livid 
piok. The Spaniards lay down, and their chil- 
dren screamed with fear; fowls hastened to roost, 
ducks clustered together, pigeons dashed against | 
the sides of the house, flowers closed (Hibiscus | 
Africanus as early as 2h. 5m.); at 2h. 52m., 
cocks began to crow (ceasing at 2h. 57m., and 
Te-commencing at 3h. 5m.) As darkness came 








also was seen at 3h. Om. 24., but was only in 
sight four or five seconds, in consequence of a 
cloud overcasting it. Three red protuberances 
showed during totality to the left of the sun, the 
upper one being very bright. 


—_—_——_ + —~»ee- -- --- —— 


The following account of the construction of 
snow houses has been sent us by one of our 
subscribers. 

SNOW HOUSES. 


The winter habitations of the Esquimaux who 
visit Churchill are built of snow, and, judging 
from one constructed by Augustus to-day, they 
are very comfortable dwellings. Having selected 
a spot on the river where the snow was about 
two feet deep, and sufficiently compact, he com- 
menced by tracing out a circle twelve feet in 
diameter. The snow in the interior of the circle 
was next divided with a broad knife, having a 
long handle, into slabs three feet long, six inches 
thick, and two deep, being the thickness to the 
layer of snow. These slabs were tenacious enough 
to admit of being moved about without breaking, 
or even losing the sharpness of their angles, 
and they had a slight degree of curvature cor- 
responding with that of the circle from which 
they were cut. They were piled upon each 
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other, exactly like courses of hewn stone, around] tonishment,’”’ he relates, “at the awful scene 
the circle which was traced out, and care was| below us. The valley was an oval excavation, 
taken to smooth the beds of the different courses | about half mile in cireumference—its depth from 
with the knife, and to cut them soas to give the] thirty to thirty-five feet. The bottom quite flat; 
wall a slight inclination inwards. The dome| no vegetation—not even a blade of grass—bat 
was closed somewhat suddealy and flatly, by | abundance of stones, like river-stones in appear. 
cutting the upper slabs in a wedge form, instead | ance, and covered thickly with skeletons of hy. 
of the more rectangular shape of those below.} man beings, tigers, pigs, deer, peacocks, and g 
The roof was about eight feet high, and the last | great variety of other birds and animals.” Mr, 
aperture was shut up by a small conical piece. | Loudon, as soon as his first impressions had aba. 
The whvle was built from within, and each slab| ted, began to look about for the cause of the 
was cut so that it retained its position without} desolation there apparent. He examined for 
requiring support until ahother was placed be-| clefts or crevices, through which the escape of 
side it, the lightness of the slabs greatly facilita- | gas might take place, but he could not find any, 
ting the operation. When the building was} The bottom of the valley appeared unbroken, 
covered in, a little Joose snow was thrown over| and to be composed of a white sandy material, 
it to close up every chink, and a low door was | The sides of the valley from top to bottom were 
cut through the walls with the knife. A bed-| found covered with vegetation, both trees and 
place was next formed, and neatly faced up with | shrubs. One adventurous person proposed to en- 
slabs of snow, which was then covered with a thin | ter the valley—a proposal, however, which Mr, 
layer of fine branches, to prevent them from} Loudon considerately declined, and which the 
being melted by the heat of the body. At each | proposer himself did not carry into practice. All 
end of the bed a pillar of snow was erected to} managed, however, by exercising great care, to 
place a lamp upon, arfd lastly, a porch was built | descend within eighteen feet of the bottom, 
before the door, and a piece of clear ice was | Still no difficulty of breathing was experienced; 
placed in an aperture cut in the wall for a win-| only a sickly, nauseous smell. The deadly char. 
dow. The purity of the material of which the| acter of the emanations of the valley may be 
house was framed, the elegance of its construc- | judged of, from the result of certain painful ex. 
tion, and the translucency of its walls, which; periments made. A dog was fastened to the end 
transmitted a very pleasant light, gave it an|of a bamboo, eighteen feet long, and sent in, 
appearance far superior to a marble building; | Some members of the party had stop-watches, by 
and ope might survey it with feelings somewhat | which the exact duration of life in the valley 
akin to those produced by the contemplation of | was determined. In ten seconds the animal 
a Grecian temple raised by Phidias; both are| fell on his back, overcome by the poisonous gas; 
temples of art, inimitable in their kinds. he neither barked nor moved his limbs, but con 
tinued breathing for about eighteen minutes, 
The second dog broke loose from the bamboo, 
THE UPAS TREE OF FACT AND FICTION. and walked in of his own accord to the spot 
where the other dog was lying. He then stood 
quite still for ten seconds, when he fell on his 
Karly on the 4th of July, 1830, Mr. Loudon | back, and only continued to breathe for seven 
and his fellow excursionists set out on their ex- | minutes. 
ploration. The valley, as correctly stated by the} The first of the fowls was now thrown in; it 
natives, was only three miles from Batum. So| died in a minute anda half. A second fowl was 
far was there from being an absence of vegeta-| dead before touching the ground. On the side 
tion in its vicinity, as had been anticipated, that| of the valley, opposite to where Mr. Loudon 
a Mr. Daendels—a gentleman in the Dutch ser-| stood, he saw the skeleton of a human being 
vice--ordered a path to be made through the | bleached quite white, and lying on a large stone. 
dense brushwood, to facilitate the progress of the| The skeleton was lying on its back, with the 
explorers. Mr. Loudon took with him two dogsand | right hand under the head. Mr. Loudon wished 


Ne RH 


(Concluded from page 363.) 


some fowls, as subjects of experiment. Arriying| to procure this skgleton, but he was unable to. 


at the foot of the mountain, they left their horses, |doso. This, and other human skeletons exist 
and scrambled up the mountain side, holding on| ing in the poison-valley, are supposed to have 
for security by the branches of trees. The] been those of rebels, who, pursued from the 
explorers were very much fatigued before they | main road, had taken refuge here, ignorant of 
got up, the path being very steep and slippery. | the fatal nature of the place. Until fairly into 
When within a few yards of the edge of the val- | the valley, a stranger would not be made aware 
ley, a sickening, nauseous, suffocating smell was | of the character of the spot ; and, once in, there 
experienced ; but no sooner did Mr. Loudon and | is no return. 

his companions come close to the place, than the} It is a pity that Mr. Loudon, when he was 
smell ceased. Mr. Loudon: shall now speak aj about it, did not procure a bottleful of the gat 
few words for himself:— We were lost in as-| which pervades this poisonous locality. Had he 
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done s0, analysis might have settled the nature] amongst which that of Harrowgate is a familiar 
of it. The chemical reader, however, will be] example, contain this offensive gas dissolved; 
convinced, from various points of the description, | and oxide of bismuth, owing to its pearly white- 
that sulphuretted hydrogen, if not the sole gase-| ness, has sometimes been used as a skin-pigment. 
ous poison there, must be a constituent of it to | Certainincautious fair ones have before now emerg- 
avery large degree. And a very terrible poison | ed from a bath of the Harrowgate waters in a most 
it is, too. Some years ago a curious experiment | alarming state of blackness, the cause of which 
was made with it at the Veterinary College of | the chemical reader will be at no loss to under- 
Lyons. The object proposed was to determine} stand. The blackness, however, is not perma- 
whether a horse could be killed with it by mere} nent; and if the accident causes a lady to reflect 
absorption through the skin. For this purpose |on the folly of using skin-cosmetics, it will not 
the poor animal was inclosed, all but the head, | have occurred in vain. 

in an india-rubber bag, containing air mixed with 

twelve per cent. of sulphuretted hydrogen gas. aha at inin 

The conditions of the experiment of course per- 
mitted the horse to breathe atmospheric air; 
nevertheless he died. This is the gas which ac-| At the foot of a high mountain which rises 
cumulates in grave-yards, cess-pools, and other | from the ghore of a small bay called Chacota, to 
places where animal matter is collected. Acci-| the south of Arica, are a great number of an- 
dents originating with it have been particularly | cient sepulchres. These ure covered over, like 
frequent at Paris, where the conditions are such | the adjacen#? soil, with a species of earth very 
that large amounts of animal matter accumulate, | much impregnated with salt ; and to this may be 
and are allowed to remain for considerable peri- | doubtless attributed the preservation of this me- 
ods in domestic establishments. Surely all who | mento of the unhappy aborigines of the country. 
are interested in the sanitary welfare of the com- | In 1790, several of these sepulchres were exam- 
munity ought to be stirred up by the reflection, | ined by Don Felipe Bauza, a captain of the 
that through our want of caution we are often Spanish navy, who found the greater part of the 
allowing the very gases that constitute the de- bodies in an entire condition, but withered to a 
structive properties of the upas valley, to do their | skeleton, covered with a dark brown skin, and the 
deadly work upon the population in the midst’, hair of some quite of a redcolor. The niches in 
of us. which they were deposited were generally cut out 


PERUVIAN SEPULCHRES. 


Were it desirable for any reason to purify the | of the stone from four to five feet in length ; 
poison-valley of Java, there is reason to believe, | some being rudely carved, and having at the 
from the description of the locality furnished to | bottom a mat made of rushes. The bodies were 
us by Mr, Loudon, that it could be effegted by | placed on this mat, the same attitude being gen- 
the exercise of moderate engineering skill. Sul- | erally observed in all. Théy were seated cross- 


phuretted hydrogen gas, like carbonic acid gas, | legged, with the hands placed over the breast, 
is very heavy; it remains at the bottom of a| and so contracted as to occupy the least possible 
vessel just as a liquid would do. If, therefore, | space. Others were seated with their knees bent 
the poisou-valley were tapped, like a barrel, at| up near the mouth, the hands likewise being 
its lowest part, all the foul air would runaway, | crossed over the breast, and all placed with their 
and, mixing with the external air, would soon | faces towards the west. The body of a young 
be diluted to such an extent, that no practical | man was taken out, that had been wrapped in 
harm would ensue. When sulphuretted hydro- | cloth, and his features were still distinct: that 
gea is mixed with air in very small proportions, it | of a woman was alsoexamined whose hair was in 
‘may be breathed with impunity. 1n point of | perfect preservation—it was about half a yard 
fuct, we breathe it every day of our lives, especial-| in length, and divided into two parts. Some 
ly such of us as livein cities; nay, it is continu- | of the bodies were wrapped in a sort ®f coarse 
ally evolved from gurhair. A curious point may | woolen cloth from the head to the feet, the 
here be mentioned in reference to this evolution; | mouth being tied up; others were wrapped in 
wlphuretted hydrogen has thé pfoperty of turning | coarse nets made of “pita,” and all of thém had 

k certain metallic compounds which are;a small bag hung round the neck, which was 
brought in contact with it. Amongst the metallic | found at the time to contain nothing but earth 
compounds in question, those of lead and bismuth | and dust, whatever it might originally have been. 
ae conspicuous. If, therefore, hair be smeared | Various little pots, made of clay, were found 
witha pasteinto which litharge (oxide of lead) en- | round the bodies, and some larger ones of curi- 
ters, and cutaneous exhalations retarded by acap | ous forms. In addition to these, some fragments, 
ofoilskin, the hair is dyed black, although the | apparently of plates, an ear of corn, some pita, 
dye itself be light red. Of this kind is the ordi- | and other trifling articles, were found ; also some 
nay hair-dye. That oxide of bismuth is chang- | small pieces of copper cut in the shape of coins. 
ed to black, has been discovered by ladies more | In Ylo, and other parts of this coast, these sepul- 
than once, to their cost. Some mineral waters, | chres are common.— Exchange Paper. 
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THE UPLAND PATH. 


Wise men—or such as to the world seem wise, 
Picture old age the downhill path of life, 
Dimmed by the vapors of a lower earth, 

Drawn from its stagnant waters. Nay, not so; 
But, rather, upward where the mountains stand 
Guarding the young green valleys, lies his way 
On whose broad front is set the crown of years. 
Silent, and filled with beauty, shall he go, 

As one who travels towards the source of streams, 
And, pondering thoughtfully, comes unaware 

On landlocked tarns, whose stilly waters keep 
The face of heaven in memory! Far below, 

The maddening rivers keep the seas in chase, 

Till the vexed ocean beats the curbing shore ; 
And, striving still for mastery, the rough winds 
Grapple the yielding argosies. Not for him 
Sounds their wild roar amid his calm of skies. 
Save when, perchance, some shriek of human woe 
Leaps to the clouds that roll beneath his feet, 
Touching the common nature in his heart. | 
Unmoved he stands, and, in a trance of soul, 

’Mid God-ward dreams, between the rifted peaks 
Beholds the face Divine. So, pressing ob, 

Highef and higher still, and breathing still 

A clearer, purer air, be comes at length 

To earth’s last foothold, and stands face to face 
With the great Change! Undaunted, undismayed, 
Though round him close the everlasting bills, 
And darkness falls upon him as a shroud, 

He casts his feeble frame on Nature’s heart. 

That beats to his again ; then, heavenward-bound, 
Sets firm his foot upon the Path of Souls. 


Chambers’ Journal. 


——-~<29 


GOD’S HOROLOGE. 


Hark! God’s horologe is striking— 
In yon vaulted dome above; 

Myriad, myriad orbs triumphant 

March majestic to the chant, 
Hymning God’s exhaustless love. 


Hark! God’s horologe is striking— 
Earth’s “ orbed maiden ” hears the call, 
Throws off her dew-besprinkled hood, 
And steps in loving servitude, 
To scatter light and peace o’er all. 


Hark ! God’s horologe is striking— 

Wild ocean rolls in ceaseless sweep, 
By vaster higher influence bound, 
In ebb and flow still circling round, 

His waves the measured cadence keep. 


Hark! God’s horologe is striking— 
From lowly nest the lark up-springing, 
Soars boldly to God’s throne on high, 
Pouring his lavish minstrelsy 
To shame our feeble earthly singing. 


Hark! God’s horologe is striking— 
Each tiny form of loveliness, 
Each insect frail, each perfumed flower, 
Starts into life to bless the Power 
That willed its being for an hour, 
And dies in quiet thankfulness. 


Hark ! God’s horologe is striking— 
Shall man alone refuse to hear? 
Still groved in life’s miry ways, 
Forget his little share of praise, 
Nor track a father’s footsteps near ? 


God’s borologe will strike once more ; 
It may be in the dead of night, 
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When conscience has put out her light, 
And loving beacon-fires are o’er. 


God’s horologe will strike for thee | 

Canst thou look up in his pure eyes? 
Hop’st thou to hear his cry, ‘‘ Well done?” 
Is thy bright crown of victory won, 

That waits thee now in Paradise? 
—Englishwoman’s Journal. E. G. H, 





HISTORY OF THE WALDENSES PREVIOUS TO THE 
REFORMATION. 


The Waldenses of Vaudois were, during the 
middle ages, a numerous people, originally set- 
tled in the valleys of Piedmont, but afterwards 
spread through several nations of Europe. We 
learn from the letters of Jean Rodolphe Peyran, 
one of the pastors of the modern Waldenses, 
that the term used in that country to designate 
an inhabitant of the Valleys is Vaudes; and that 
Vaudois in the French, and Waldenses in the 
Latin are corresponding terms. 

He says they should not be considered as re- 
formed churches, but rather as evangelical or 
apostolic, because they have never been conneet- 
ed with the image worship of Rome, but have, 
on the contrary, protested against it from the 
earliest ages. 

This agrees with a statement quoted by Pey- 
ran from a French historian, who says, “ those 
who were called Manicheans, and afterwards 
Vaudois, Albigenses, and Lollards, and whoso 
frequently reappeared.under a variety of other 
names, were a remnant of the primitive Chrie 
tians of Gaul, who were attached to many ancient 
usages, which have since been changed by the 
court of Rome, and ignorant of many opinions 
which that court has establishted in the course of 
ages.” ‘For instance, these primitive Chris- 
tians were unacquainted with the worship of 
images.” It is very remarkable that these men, 
almost unknown to the rest of the world, should 
have persevered constantly from time immemo-' 
rial in customs which in all other places have 
passed away. It is with customs as with lan- 
guages ; an infinite number of ancient terms are 
preserved in distant cantons, while in the capitals 
and large cities language varies from age to age. 
The people in the vicinity of Turin, who inhabit 
the caves of the Vaudois, preserve the dress, 
the language, and almost all the rites of theage 
of Charlemagne. - 

The antiquity of the Waldensian church and 
some of its distinguishing tenets are incontests- 
bly proved by the following extract from a poem 
called La Noble Loicon, written in the old Pro- 
vencal language about the year 1100: 

Que non vogli mandir ne jura, ne mentir. 
N’occir, ne avoutrir, ne preure de attrui, 


Ne s’ avengeur deli suo ennemi, 
Los dison qu’es Vaudes, et los feson morir.* 


FS 
* These verses are quoted in Hallam’s Middle Age? 
| p. 507, with the orthography somewhat different. 
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that is, whosoever refuses to curse, to swear, to 
lie, to commit adultery, to steal, to be revenged 
of his enemy, they say he is a Vaudois, and there- 
fore they put him to death. 

There is also abundant evidence in Catholic 
writers to show that the Waldenses may be 
traced to a still higher antiquity. The inquisi- 
tor Rienerus Sacco, who wrote in the thirteenth 
century, says, “ this sect is the most ancient of 
all, some ‘persons asserting that it has existed 
since the time of pope Sylvester, (A. D. 385 
and others tracing its origin even to the time of 
the apostles. 

Claudius Seissel, archbishop of Turin, ina book 
which he published against the Vaudois in the 
year 1547, says, that “after much research he 
finds it impossible to fix the exact antiquity or 
origin of this sect;”’ and he freely acknowledges 
«that there is great reason to conclude that the 
sect of the Vaudois has been in existence many 
centuries, because all sorts of people at various 
times have tried in vain to root them out, yet in 
opposition to the opinions of the whole world they 
have still continued unconquered and invinci- 
le.” 

He further observes that the Vaudois or Wal- 
denses owe their origin to Leo, a pious man, who 
being shocked at the avarice of pope Sylvester, 
(A. D. 835) and the excessive donations of Con- 
stantine, was no longer willing to continue in 
communion with the bishop of Rome, and was 
From 


followed by great numbers of good men. 
this cause it is supposed by some that the Wal- 
denses were formerly called Leonists; but by 
others this title is derived from Leo of Ravenna, 
who protested against the papal power in the 


reign of Charlemagne. The inquisitor Rienerus 
Sacco bears witness to the purity of their morals, 
saying that they lived justly before all men, that 
they had good sentiments respecting the Deity, 
and that they blasphemed only the church of 
Rome and the clergy, to which the laity willing- 
ly consented. He adds in another place, that 
the Cathari (or Manicheans) were few in num- 
ber, there not being more than four thousand of 
them in the whole world ; but those who “are 
sometimes called Leonists, and at others Vaudois, 
were an infinite number, and that he having often 
assisted to examine these heretics had counted 
forty-one of their school in the diocess of Padua, 
and ten in Rubac of Clemma. 

I shall add but one more testimony to the an- 
tiquity of the Waldensian church, which is 
a of Malte Brun, the celebrated geogra- 
pher. 

He says, in hisdescription of Savoy, “ twenty- 
two thousand Vaudois residing in the Valleys of 
the Alps, who for at least twelve centuries have 
professed a worship analogous to the reformed 
religion, bear in silence the privation of their 
privileges as citizens.” 

Piedmont, the district in which they reside, 
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derives its name from two Latin words, pede 
montium signifying the foot of the mountain. 

It is about one hundred and fifty miles long 
and ninety broad ; and bounded on the north by 
the Valais, a canton of Switzerland, on the east 
by the Milanese, south by the county of Nice 
and territory of Genoa, and west by France. It 
contains many lofty mountains belonging to the 
chain of the Alps and enclosing among thema 
number of fertile and secluded valleys. The 


)| whole country is “an interchange of hill and 


dale, mountain and valley, traversed with four 
principal rivers, the Po, the Tanaro, the Stura 
and the Dora; besides about eightand twenty 
rivulets, great and small, which, winding their 
courses in different directions, contribute to the 
fertility of the valleys and make them resemble a 
watered garden.” 

Piedmont contains many beautiful and fertile 
valleys, where the smiling verdure of meadows, 
and rich luxuriance of orchards, are strikingly 
contrasted with the rugged grandeur of the sur- 
rounding mountains. Some of the vallies are 
so completely encircled by steep ridges and pre- 
cipitous rocks, as to be only accessible by nar- 
row passes ; and the inhabitants thus shut out 
from the world are defended by the bulwarks of 
nature. 

It has been remarked by an intelligent histo- 
rian that it would seem “ as if the all-wise Crea- 
tor had from the beginning designed this place 
as a cabinet wherein to put some inestimable 
jewel, or in which to reserve many thousand 
souls which should not bow the knee before 
Baal.” 

The Vaudois formerly occupied a large por- 
tion of Piedmont; but they have at different 
times been driven from some of the most fertile 
spots, and they are now principally confined to 
three of the valleys, Luzerna, Perousa, and San 
Martino, in the Province of Pinerolo. “ The 
present population occupying fifteen villages or 
parishes, under the care of thirteen pastors, 
whose religious duties extend to one hundred 
and three hamlets annexed to the villages, 
amounts to [about] twenty thousand souls, be- 
sides one thousand seven hundred Roman Catb- 
olics. The villages are for the most part situate 
in the valleys, the hamlets on the declivities of 
mountains ; and whilst the former are in some 
instances surrounded by vineyards andmeadows, 
the latter are exposed to a scorching san in the 
summer, and are encompassed in winter for some 
months by deep snow, which, while it envelops 
the hamlets in its white mantle, demands the 
greatest caution on the part of the inhabitants, 
as it fills up the ravines and conceals the preci- 
pices from view.’ 

The inhabitants of these valleys are generally 
poor, frugal, and industrious. In many places 
the declivities of the mountains are so steep that 
they are obliged to build walls to support the 
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soil, and prevent it from being washed down by 
the heavy rains. 

They have to break up the ground by manual 
labor, since no cattle can be used to plough ; and 
they are compelled to carry the hay and corn on 
their backs, and thus to perform the labors which 
in other countries are assigned to beasts of bur- 
den. Thus, by means of unwearied persever- 
ance, they succeed in gaining a scanty subsis- 
tence, consisting chiefly of rye, buckwheat, and 
chestnuts. 

Such is the account given by geographers and 
travellers on the condition of the Waldeness in 
the present century ; but in ancient times they 
were a much more numerous people. 

There is no reason to suppose that the Wal- 
denses were entirely separated from the Catholic 
church earlier than the ninth century, al- 
though they denied the supremacy of the pope, 
and opposed many of the ceremonies which had 
beeni introduced. In this respect’ they were 
not alone; for we find that “nine bishops of 
Italy and Switzerland, in the year 590, rejected 
the communion of the pope as an heretic; and 
in the latter part of the eighth century Paulinis, 
bishop of the church of Aqulea in Italy, oppos- 
ed the papal usurpations, and condemned the de- 
crees of the second council of Nice which had 
established the worship of images. 

The first eminent pastor among the Walden- 
ses of whom we have any account was Claudius, 
bishop of Turin. He was born in Spain, and bad 
been chaplain of Lewis the Meek, king of France 
and emperor of the West, by whom he was ap- 
pointed to the bishoprick of Turin in the year 817. 

He was celebrated for his knowledge of the 
scriptures, and began to preach with great zeal 
against the superstitions of the age, such as 
images, relics, pilgrimages, and crosses. 

He denied the supremacy of the pope, saying, 
‘¢ He alone is apostolic who has the doctrines of 
the apostles, and not he who boasts of sitting in 
the chair of the apostle.” 

This course produced a great clamor among 
the monks, and drew upon him so much hatred 
as to endanger his life; but he still continued 
to labor in the good cause, and with so much 
success, that the valleys of Piedmont in the 
neighborhood of Turin were filled with his dis- 
ciples. 

It is stated by Catholic writers, that the Wal- 
denses preserved the opinions of Claudius in the 
ninth and tenth centuries; but there is no re- 
cord of the exact time when they finally separa- 
ted from the Catholic church. 

Although the church of Rome was then sunk 
to the lowest point of superstition and ignorance, 
the papal power had not yet acquired that des- 
potic sway which afterwards enabled it to tyran- 
nize over the consciences of men. This may 


account for the circumstance that Claudius was 
not excommunicated or put to death. 
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The inhabitants of the valleys who had em. 
braced the views of Claudius continued for some 
years after his death to live in peace and secnri. 
ty, and their numbers are supposed to have been 
augmented by immigration from other districts, 
But the bishops of Milan and Turin being in. 
formed of their numbers and prosperity, be. 
thought themselves of bringing them again under 
the yoke of clerical authority. 

Accordingly the scaffold was erected, and the 
fires of persecution were lighted at Turin, in 
order to compel these inoffensive people to re. 
nounce their opinions and embrace the Catho. 
lie faith. Some of them suffered martyrdom, 
and others fled from persecution to sow in other 
lands the seeds of their faith, which . goon 
sprung up and produced an abundant increase 
of proselytes. 

About the year 1140 a number of these repu. 
ted heretics were discovered near Cologne in 
Germany, who appear to have been men of ¢x- 
emplary lives and pious sentiments ; but because 
they rejected the traditions of the church, and 
exposed the vices of the clergy, they were seized 
and burnt to death. , They stated that great 
numbers every where entertained the same sen- 
timents. 

In the year 1159 a company of about thirty 
men and women who spoke the German lan- 
guage appeared in England, professing similar 
sentiments, who were taken up and through’the 
instigation of the clergy condemned by Henry 
II. to undergo a cruel and ignominious punish- 
ment, and then to be turned out in the fields 
destitude of food or shelter, where they died of 
cold and hunger. 

(To be continued.) 


——__ +o —— 


THE CAUSE OF THE FAILURE OF THE ATLANTIC 
TELEGRAPH. 


The insulating of submarine telegraph cables 
with india-rubber instead of gutta-percha is 
attracting a great deal of attention in England. 
Several papers on the subject have been read 
before the British Association for the advanee- 
ment of Science, by some of the ablest and most 
experienced electricians in the kingdom, and it 
seems to be the general opinion that gutta-percha 
is absolutely worthless for this purpose, while 
india-rubber, from experiments extending over 
20 years, promises to answer every requirement. 
India-rubber, besides its manifest superiority i0 
other respects, is a far better insulator than 
gutta-percha ; though the opposite opinion has 
been widely disseminated. ‘The Atlantic cable, 
besides the use of gutta-percha as an insulating 
agent, had also another fatal defect—the spiral 
form of the external wires. This form permi 
the external coating to stretch under a strain, and 
this almost completely destroyed its value for the 
purpose for which it was intended. The great 
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plunder in the conduct of the Atlantic telegraph 
enterprise was the childish haste with which it 
was hurried through; not permitting a proper 
test of the various new plans required in the 
novel scheme. ‘This blunder will now be avoid- 
ed, and it is probable that the next effort will be 
successful. — Scientific American. 


A BRANCH OF CORAL. 


Here is a branch of coral, which you know to 
be in its living state a colony of polypes. Each 
of these multitudinous polypes is an individual, 
and each exactly resembles the other. But the 
whole colony has one nutritive fluid in common. 
They are all actively engaged in securing food, 
and the labors of each enrich all. It is animal 
socialism of the purest kind—there are no rich 
and no poor, neither are there any idlers. For- 
merly, the coral branch was regarded as one 
animal—an individual ; and a tree was and is 
commonly regarded as one plant—an individual. 
But no zoologist now is unaware of the fact that 
each polype on the branch isa distinct individual, 
in spite of its connections with the rest; and 
philosophic botanists are agreed that the tree is 
a colony of individual plants—not one plant.— 
Cornhill Magazine. 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Pruss1a.—Prussia objects to the admission of Spain, 
a Catholic country, among the great European pow- 


ers, unless Sweden, a Protestant country, is admitted 
also. 


ArRIvaAL or CameEts.—The schooner Caroline E. 
Foote bas arrived at San Francisco from the Amoor 
river, with fifteen Tartar camels (two humped), to be 
used in transporting goods in Utah. Eight of them 
are males and seven females. There were thirty-two 
of them, but seventeer of them died last winter while 
they were frozen fast in the Amoor. Since getting to 
sea they have all done well. They are large, healthy, 
hardy animals, capable of carrying one thousand 
pounds each, and are excellently suited to the busi- 
ness of packing. 


Stave Traps.—It is remarkable, if we may believe 
the current rumors of the day, how the slave trade is 
progressing. It is stated that a regular fleet of ves- 
sels clear from different ports of the United States at 
the same time, and that distributed among them are 
stores and water to fit out two or three of them for 
slavers, and that when the coaét is clear they all com- 
bine to aid the selected vessels in receiving stores 
and slaves with the greatest possible despatch. By 
these means seven or eight vessels may be all en- 
gaged in the slave trade, without having on board 


sufficient slave material to convict any one of them.— 
The Press. 


Om News,—The Franklin Citizen gives an account 
of the wells in and adjoining the borough of Frank- 


lin. Above the town there are twenty-one wells. 
One of these, belonging to McKissick, McCormick & 
Co., is yielding ten barrels per day. The other twen- 
ty are in various stages of progress, some just begun, 
others down a considerable distance with no indica- 
tions of oil, and a few giving flattering prospects. In 
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the borough there are thirty-one wells as far down 
French creek as the court house. Thirty of these are 
like the foregoing twenty, a few, however, being tol- 
erably sure to prove good wells. One is pumping 
oil—that of Eveleth, Bissell & Co.—with a yield of 
eighteen barrels per day. It will probably be a fif- 
teen barrel well. 


PostaL ARRANGEMENT.—A new postal arrangement 
has been entered into by the Post Office Department 
relative to foreign postage. The scale of progression 
for rating letters forwarded by the Bremen and Ham- 
burg mails has recently been modified so as to charge 
single rates of postage on each letter or package not 
exceeding half an ounce, and an additional rate for 
each additional halfan ounce. This new scale is the 
same as that adopted in the United States for domes- 
tic letters, and goes into operation immediately. 


Tue Prince or Wates.—After visiting Canada the 
Prince will go to Chicago. 


He will then visit St. Louis, Cincinnati, Washington, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, Boston, and Port- 
land, whence he will embark. 


Inventions By Women.—The last number of Le Genie 
Industriel (published at Paris) has an illustrated de- 
scription of an improvement in-a complicated machine 
for stamping dies, invented by ‘‘ Madam, the widow 
De La Chaussee.” Almost every number of the French 
mechanical papers contains some account of inventions 
made by women. 


Russian Emancipation—Its Esrgors.—St. Peters- 
burg, June 27.—Since the great problem of the 
emancipation of the Serfs has been definitely resolved 
upon, the noble cause of uational civilization, so in- 
timately connected with emancipation and its indi- 
spensable complement, has been making notable pro- 
gress day by day. Our papers are filled with news, 
which comes to them from all parts of the country, 
of the establishment of free schools and of Sunday 
schools. Every day sees new schools opened of a 
character to attract and to educate the lower classes of 
the population. They are already very numerous and 
scattered over the whole extent of the country, not to 
speak of the two capitals, where they are no longer 
a new thing ; we see them starting up in remote ham- 
lets and villages under the patronage of the land- 
holders, or of some other public spirited persons. We 
need not say that these free schools, established in 
the interest of the people, and multiplied on the eve 
of their emancipation, are called to exercise an in- 
fluence on the future of the working classes which 
must be most salutary. By correcting the deeply- 
rooted prejudices, and by dissipating the ignorance of 
the Russian people, these schools will render them 
worthy of the independence which is soon to be con- 
ferred upon them, in giving them those ideas of re- 
sponsibility and of labor which are the first and the 
essential conditions of liberty. The preparation for 
the emancipation of the Serfs may henceforth be con- 
sidered as complete. The Commissions are at present 
engaged upon the actual drafting of the laws which 
are to embody the results at which they have arrived 
through so much labor and deliberation. The Im- 
perial manifesto decreeing the abolishment of slavery 
will appear, as I have said before, during the autumn, 
after the field labor is finished, at the end of October 
or the beginning of November. The government bas 
adopted the necessary financial measures in order to 
act asa mediator in the settlement of relations be- 
tween the landholders and the emancipated Serfs. 


Tanxing.—No less than 200,000 hemlock trees are 
cut down annually in the United States to farnish 
bark for tanning purposes. 
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Tuere is a female college in Forsyth, Ga., in which 
the pupils are required to learn to cut and make 
their own dresses, and also, in turn, occasionaliy to 
supervise and direct the cooking and otber domestic 


arrangements of the institution. 








THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiour anp Mrgat.—in the Flour market there is but 


little change. The receipts and stocks are small and 


holders are firm in their demands ; there is not much 
doing for export, and only afew bandred barrels were 
disposed of at $5 75 per barrel for mixed brands of 
superfine, and $6 25 a 6 50 for extra family. Tere 
is a stendy home consumption demand at the same 
figures, und fancy lots from 6 624 to $7. Rye Flour 
is worth $3 62}, and Pennsylvania Corn Meal $3 373 


per barrel. 

Gratn.—There is a light supply of Wheat and prices 
are firm. Sales of 3800 bus. prime Delaware and 
Pennsylvania red at $1 40 a $1 43, and white $1 53 
a1 56. Rye is selling at 78a 80 cents. Corn is 
firm, with small sales of fair yellow at 74 cents. 
Qats are in demand and prices firmly maintained. 
4,000 bushels prime Delaware sold at 35 a 36 eents, 
and some Pennsylvania, old crop, sold at 37 cents. 

CLOVERSEED is scarce, at $5 25 a 5 50 per 64 
pounds. Small sales of Timothy at $2 50 and Flax- 
seed at $1 62 per bushel. 





T AKE SCHOOL, at West Vienna, Oneida Co., New 
York.—The next term of 40 weeks begins Ist of 
Tenth month. $90 per term for board and use of books, 
or at the rate of $2 25 per week. For Circular ad- 
dress : 
SIDNEY AVERILL, 
ELMIRA AVERILL, 


9th mo. 8. Proprietors. 





EACHER WANTED.— Wanted a competent male 

teacher,(a Friend) to take charge of Friends’ School 
at Abington. Address SAMUEL W. NOBLE, Jenkin- 
town P. O., Montgomery Co., Pennsylvania. 

9th mo. 8, 1860. 


a SALE.—The subscriber offers for sale the 
arms known as Olney and Wilna, situated in 


Harford county, Maryland, about 6 miles north of 


Magnolia Station on the Philadelphia, Wilmiogton and 
Baltimore Ruilroad, and near Friends’ Meeting-house 
at Fallston. 

The whole tract embraces about Six HonpRep Acrgs, 
upon which there are two large Finst CLass ResipEn- 
cas, with commodious Barns, SraBies, and other out- 
BUILDINGS, all in first rate order, together with several 
excellent tenant houses, Blacksmith and Wheelwright 
Shop, &c. The land is in the highest state of cultiva- 
tion, with a due proportion of wood land, well laid off, 
and fencing io first rate condition. Being entirely 
healthy, and in the neighborhood of excellent society, 
the aboye property offers inducements to parties wish- 
ing to purchase, rarely to be met with. It will be sold 
together or divided into two or more places to suit 
purchasers. Payments will be made easy. For fur- 
ther particulars, apply to ISAAC TYSON, Jr., 71 
Second street, Baltimore. 9 mo. 1—4t. 


SCHOUL for the preparation of Girle for Friends’ 
Central School, under the care of a committtee 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends, Race Street, west 


of Fifteenth, will be opened in one of the rooms of 


the New Meeting House, on Second day, 3d of 9th 
month, 1860. 
Application for admission may be made to 


8 mo. 25. LYDIA GILLINGHAM, No. 1516 Vine St. 
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‘j.HE Compilation which I have prepared of the 
“ ConVERSATIONS, DISCUSSIONS, AND ANECDOTES oF 

Tuomas Story,” is now published and ready for ge. 
livery. They form a 12mo.-volume of 363 pages: the 
price in- cloth binding is $1 per single copy, oF six 
copies for $5.00. 

Persons procuring subscriptions will be entitled to 
one copy extra for every five subscribed for. 

Orders received by T. Edward Zell, No. 439 Market 
street. NATH’L RICHARDSON, 

Byberry, 8th mo. 31st, 1860. 


snc ean i a 
f}.HE SCHUOLS under the care of Green Street Pre. 

parative Meeting, will re-open on Second day the 
3d of next month. 

These schools are situate on the Meeting House 
premises, S. E. cor. of Fourth and Green Streets, and 
consist of a girls’ Grammar school, a Secondary and 
a Primary school for boys and girls. For particulary 
apply to either of the undersigned, 

David Ellis, No. 617 Franklin street. 

M. Saunders, No. 543 York Avenue. 

Elizabeth J, Bacon, 11th above Green, 

Haonah M. Levick, No, 532 Dillwyn sireet, 
Philadelphia, 8th mo. 13th, 1860. 8th mo. 25, 





\HARON FEMALE SEMINARY.—The school yearof 
this Institation is divided into two terms of fire 


months each. A vacation of one month at the end of 


each term. 

The fall term will commence the Ist of the 10th 
month ensuing, and continue in session until the cloge 
of the 2nd month 1861. 

For terms and other particulars, see Circular, which 
may be obtained by addressing the principals, Darby 
P. U., Delaware County. Pennsylvania, or at the store 
of Edward Parrieb, No. 800 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

ISRAEL J. GRAHAME, Princi 
JANE P. GRAHAME, i er 
8 mo. 25. —2 mo. 


a 


YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR GIRLS.- 

The Eleventh session of Byberry Boarding School, 
taught by Jane, Annie and Mary S. Hillburn, will 
commence on the first Second-day of Tenth month, 
1860, and continue forty weeks without intermissien, 
(includiog two terms or 20 weeks each.) The coume 
of instruction embraces all the branches of a liberal 
English education. 

Terms $60 per session of 20 weeks, one balf payable 
in advance, the other half at the end of the cession. 
For Circulars containing further particulars, addres 

JANE HILLBORN, 


Byberry P.U., Penna. 
8 mo. 4—2m. : ; 


1. ATON ACADEMY.—The Sixth Term of the abort 


Institution will open forthe reception of Pupileof ~ 


both sexes on the First-day of the Tenth month next, 
and continue a period of forty weeks, divided into two 
equal sessions. 

Terms $130.00 per term of 40 weeks. 

65.00 per half * 20 

Catalogues, containing particulars, will be sent to 
every person desiring the same. 

Applyto 

WILLIAM CHANDLER, Principal and Proprietor. 
or WILLIAM A. CHANDLER, Principal Instractor. | 


Kennett Square, Chester County. 
7 mo. 21, 1860. 








Merribew & Thompson, Frs., Lodgest. 
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